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A NEW MONTHLY. READY MAY 18: OF INTEREST TO ALL UNITARIANS, 
Uniry Mrssron, our standard series of tracts, “SHOW US THE FATHER.” Martin Luther and other Essays 


will be hereafter published asamonthly. The During the week of the Western Unitarian 


: By FrREDERIC HENRY HEDG@R, author of ** Primeval 
Ss - NATU j CLIGION 4 b j . . , . , : 

lirst number, NA ds RAI REI sete ’ J Conference at Chicago we shall publish | World of Hebrew Tradition,” ** Reason in Religion,” 

James Vila Blake, will be ready in the new “Atheism in Philosophy,” ‘Ways of the Spirit,” 


form about May 16. The second number, ‘“Tiours with German Classics.’’ 12mo. Cloth. 
“THE RELIGION OF JESUS,” by Henry M. CONTENTS. es Price, $2.00. 

Simmons, will be issued about the middle of | The Change of Front of the Universe, : CONTENTS. 

June. The third number will be a new ee Wien cl a e Minot J. Savage. efartt PD Lcther: 

pamphlet, subject and author to be announced , : ‘ EE ar me a Count Zinzendorf and the Moravians. 

later. The fourth will be the standard tract | The Unity of God, Christianity in Conflict with Hellenism. 


, ‘ , Feudal Society. 
“About Prayer,” by J. T. Sunderland, C. F. Henry M. Simmons. . eed 
Conservatism and Reform. 


Dole and W. C. Gannett. The fifth will be a| The Revelations of God, ‘liam BC 
John W. Chadwick. Rev. William E. Channing, D.D. 


new tract to be announced later. The other | mye raith of Ethics. Science and Faith. 


seven will be re-issues of tracts now included William C, Gannett. Classic and Romantic. 
in the Unity Mission series. Religion from the Near End, Che Steps of Beauty. 


n ee , ° Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Ethical Systems. 
he subscription price for the year is 50 | ; ' Ghost-Seeing. 


cents per copy for less than ten copies; 25 Cloth. 16mo. Price, $1.00 Personality. 
cents per copy in packages of ten or more, CHARLES “" xR & Mey oe The Theism of Reason and the Theism of Faith. 


Subgcriptions for less than twenty copies are Publishers, Chicago. ‘That they are delightful and instructive reading need 
not he said, for we have had no more careful thinker, 


payable in advance; for 20 or more, half the ection 
price may be paid in advance, and the re- TH FE WOM EN Ino more graceful writer, no more thorough and con- 


mainder later in the year. O F M O R M O N IS MI : scientious student, and no more kindly and genial es- 


sayist than Doctor Hedge. It was due to him that 


r ; r ~ > ‘icti : 
Every church in the Conference should have ee Gn jralygams. sh.told Dy fe pane these studies of men and their beliefs should be 
« supply of these tracts at the door from | duction by Miss Frances E. Willard, and Sapp lewment gathered into a substantial volume for preservation, 


I | ' nact_OMm ary papers by Key. Leonard Bacon, D.D., LL.D., Hon ‘ork has been in all respects co } 
month to month, and Aha 2 f Post-Office Pt. ‘an File and others. Illustrated. AGENTS oe Se SOEs ee: eee prce: COM MeRmAnIy 


Mission worker should take advantage of this | WANTED. For terms and territory apply to 
offer of ‘ecihabiclniaced ‘adil x REVIEW & HERALD PUB. CO.,Battle Creek, Mich. 
q pion 2 Bee ee ee eT we Theism, or the Knowability of God.” For sale at the hook stores. Mailed, on receipt of 
a At Aa ; _P 

nd ata lower price than ever before offered. By the Rev. Henry Truro Bray, M. Ay LL. D., Rec- | Price, by the Publishers. 


It is requested that orders be sent at once. | tor of Christ Church, Boonville, Mo. rice 60 cents. 
. > | , 
; Sold by the author. BERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
that we may know how large an issue will be “The Broad Church has appeared. In its represent- RO R, : 


required. ative there is no concealment. It has, moreover, 
come with a force of conviction which will not easil The Gospel of Memory. 


} y ahii be put down, and with a reasoned argument which it 

CuarLes H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, will tax the ability of his So omeet. A lucid| In these latter days science travels on the wings of 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. — statement....an able pamp et....likely to make him | the lightning, and among her‘latest discoveries is one 

well known not only here but elsewhere.’’—S?. Louis | by that accomplished memory specialist, Prof. A. 

Republican. Loisette, 237 Fifth Ave., New York. The Professor 

HE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, from makes bad memories good, and good,’ones better by a 

the we re of Modern Thought. By James ISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies for Unity | method peculiarly his own, and the result accomplished 

Ht. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid Clubs. e reperee by Ellen D. Hale. Mailed | remains as a fixed fact as long as the individual lives. 

for 2c, stamp. Address, TuzE NEw IDEAL. Duluth, | for 10 cents by CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pub- | Taught perfectly by mail. Look into this, it will pay 
. Minn. | lishers, Chicago. you. 8 


timely and significant book under this title. 


done.’’— Boston Beacon. 
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Cents for A 3 Months Trial, 
And A Useful Premium Free. 


’ 
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USES : 


An Illustrated Monthly of Woman's Handiwork—Knuitting, Crochet. 
work, Netting, Embroidery, Art Needlework, &c.—which every Lady 
should have. If you will send 10 ¢ nts tor it 3 months you will not be 
without it afterwards, 

DORCAS contains every month plain directions for making all kinds of useful 
and decorative articles In every form of work that woman finds to do. ‘The Illus- 
trations are numerous and beautitul, and constitute an invaluable aid to the worker 
in plain and fancy articles in silks, cottons or woolens. The newest novelties and most 
approved patterns of Paris, Berlin, London and New York shops are promptly and ac- 
curately illustrated, and carefully explained, so that the Novice may learn from them with 
a moment's study. Each pattern is TESTED BY AN EXPERT, to insure un- 
failing accuracy. 

BORCAS stands without a rival inits special fleld, It contains from month to month 
more practical informaton concerning the easiest, cheapest, and most artistic methods 
of HOUSEHOLD DECORATION than can be purchased elsewhere for ten times its 
; cost, and, from time to time, holds familiar talks with its readers about many old and 

new industries that women engage in. 
Aj Mention this paper, as every 10th person answering this advertisement will eac”™ :e- 
+ ceive a Copy of either of the following useful books: “ Mrs, Rost s *‘ LADIES’ GUIDE TO 
i ais ot NEEDLEWORK,” *“ LADIES’ GUIDE TO FANCY WORK,” “Six Cups of Coffee,” “ The Key to 
vy | = Wated | Cooking,” or Mrs. Owen's ‘ Lessons in Candy making,” as you prefer, FREE, besides having 
he i i a guess at the Dorcas Prize Bean Bottle. 

| 32 in Cash will be paidto the person sending us the LARG@EsT, and $ 1 a 

= Cash to the person sending us the SECOND LARGEST CLUB o 
$ months subscribers, at 10 cts. each, within $0 days from the date ofthis paper. The Dorcas is the 
best Ladies’ Home paper. Only 10 Cts. for a3 months’ trial. Send for sample Copy. Agents Wanted, < 


Address THE DORCAS MAGAZINE, 239 BROADWAY, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Heartsease and Rue. 


A new volume of poems by JAmEs Russk11 
LOWELL. With a fine steel portrait. Beauti- 
fully printed and tastefully bound. $1.25. 
This volume contains many new poems never before 

printed; also most of the poems written by Mr. Lowe]| 


during the last twelve years, with some written earlier 
but not included in the volumes then published. 


History of Prussia under Fred- 
eric the Great. 


By HERBERT TuTTLE, Professor in Cornel] 
University. With Maps. In two volumes, 
crown octavo, gilt top, $4.50. 

Professor Tuttle continues in these volumes the ad- 
mirable work begun in his previous volume. “The 
History of Prussia to the Accession of Frederic the 
Great,’’ which has received hearty commendation from 


the most competent American, German, and English 
authorities. 


Before the Curfew ' 


And Other Poems. Chiefly Occasional. By 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 16mo, beau- 
tifully printed and bound, gilt top, $1.00. 
This tasteful volume contains the poems written by 
Dr. Holmes during the past eight years since * The 
lron Gate ’’ was published. They have the same fresh 
ness, wit, pathos, fitness to the occasion, felicity of 


a and all the other charming qualities which 
1ave made his previous books an unfailing delight. 


Metrical Translations and Poems. 


By F. H. Hepes, D.D., and Mrs. A. L. Wis. 
TER. 16mo, parchment paper cover, $1.00. 
Dr. Hedge and Mrs. Wister, who are unsurpassed as 

translators, have brought together in a tasteful little 

book the best German poems they have both translated 


into English verse, to which Dr. Hedge has added 
some excellent original poems. 


John Ward, Preacher. d 


A Novel, by MARGARET DELAND, author of 
“The Old Garden and Other Poems.” $1.50. 


John Ward is a Presbyterian clergyman, and thie en- 
gaging etory brings the sternest doctrines of Presby 
terian theology into close relations with the best ele: 
ments of Agnosticism. Into it are woven lovers’ 
experiences, the social interests of village life, ‘* the 
short and simple annals of the poor,’’ and many char- 
acteristic features of modern civilization. It is quite 
sure to attract marked attention and to excite animated 
discussion. 


Negro Myths from the Georgia 
Coast. 


Collected by CHARLES C, JONES, JR., author 
of * The History of Georgia.” 16mo. $1.00. 


The delightful **Uncle Remus’ stories are but a 
small part of the quaint folk-stories handed down by 
tradition among the southern negroes. Colonel Jones 
has gathered a volume of these, which have been cur- 
rent on the coast of Georgia, and which can not fail 
to interest a multitade of readers by their quaint sim- 
plicity and grotesque fancies. 


Irish Wonders. 


The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, Demons, Le- 
prechawns, Banshees, Fairies, Witches, Wid- 
ows, Old Maids, and other Marvels of the 
Emerald Isle. Popular Tales as told by the 
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People. By D. R. McANatiy, Jr. With 
more than sixty capital Illustrations, Small 
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EDITORIAL. 


Tue following couplet from James Russell Lowell's new 
book has a lesson to the worshiper as well as to the patriot. 
It is good for religion as well as good for polities. 
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a 


“Swiftly the politic goes: is it dark ?—he borrows a lantern; 
Slowly the statesman and sure, guiding his steps by the stars. 


ee 


‘* PuLpir””’ with various prefixes is getting too frequent a 
name for sermon periodicals, at least so thinks Mr. West, of 
Duluth, who has changed the name of the Progressive 
Pulpit to The New Ideal. The May number contains a 
discourse on Moral Purpose and other material, ably edited 
ahd full of earnestness. 


Lives of great men have not always had a noble intro 
duction. Who, glancing over the little volume containing 
John Ruskin’s account of his early years, bas not laid it by 
with a sense of deep disappointment! > And yet, there is in 
it all one splendid redeeming feature-—it 1s a frank avowal 
from one in whom of all men we could least tolerate in- 
sincerity. True greatness will not gloss over its own faults. 


Vicror Huao said that the “ nineteenth century was 
woman’s century.’”” Among many things to remind one of 
the truth of this is the May number of the magazine en- 
titled Woman. It contains the first number of Helen 
Campbell’s “ Prisoners of Poverty Abroad,” an interesting 
study of Louisa Alcott, an article ‘‘How to Extend the 
Sympathies of Woman” by Julia Ward Howe, and many 
other good things. 


A maa@ntricent ‘Temple of Temperance ” in Chicago, to 
cost about $800,000, promises to be a fixed fact. It will be 
a fitting monument to the unfaltering devotion of temper- 
ance workers throughout the country as well as to the 
marvelous organizing force of the one woman who has 
captained the cause, and of the scores of leading spirits 
who have been her efficient co-workers. Chicago’s better 
citizens would justly point with pride to such a structure. 


CorpucaTion, in the opinion of Mr. H. C. Haydn, presi- 
dent of Adelbert College, is all well enough for institu- 
tions to which it has been a native air, but for Adelbert he 
thinks‘ breaking up and recrystallization” at this late day 
quite another matter. He says: ‘“ We believe we have done 
the best thing for the college, not only, but for the cause of 
the higher education.” We should be glad to hear Mr. 
Haydn's sincere expression of opinion on this point five 
years from date, when not only the ideal Annex will 
probably be a fixed fact, but scores of other educational 
enterprises of even more liberal nature. The American 
spirit demands it. 


* Tue Bureau of Justice ” is the title of a new organiza- 
tion in Chicago, representing solid men of character and 
means. Its purpose is to make it “ possible for a man with 
neither money nor friends but with a just cause, to contend 
before the law on equal terms against any one who had 
wronged him.” An office has bein opened, the services of 
an attorney secured and so on. This organization seeks to 
do for men precisely the work which the Protective Agency 
does for women and children. It needs $5,000 a year to do 
its work with; so does that organization. The management 
of this organization is composed of men and that of women; 
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these two excellent organizations exemplify to our mind 
the waste caused by the sevarvian- divisions of the day of 
which we have been complaining. Why not one office, one 
board of management consisting of the best men and 
women in each, with men and women as its servants to do 
the work best adapted to each? Such an organization, 
working not only to enforce existing laws but to create new 
ones, would soon bring about the time when it will be as 
easy for a poor man or woman to secure $> worth of justice 
for five cents as it now 1s for a rich man to secure $50,000 
worth of justice for $000. 


Tuart is a humorous yet pathetic bit of description which 
we note in the current Atlantic. ‘A Discord in Feathers ”’ 
is strangély typical of the conditions of human life. The 
small tragedies in these bird lives tell a story big with 
meaning and remind us all too vividly of the men and 
women “that yearn for objects on which to vent their ill- 
humor, and who grieve to see their patient mates happy, 
out of reach, and with tables spread even as bountifully as 
their own. Fortunately these viciously morbid souls are 
rare, but bow many of us are there who, unconsciously, 
through our own spiritual blindness make unhappy the 
souls of our uncomplaining home-mates ? 


Tue Unitarian Herald quotes from the Dean of Wor- 
cester who, speaking of the excommunication of the city 
people hice the « country, tells of a woman that ‘“‘had not 
heard the wild birds sing for seven years.”” Another woman 
in Leeds said: ‘* When Iwas a girl I hoped the time would 
come when I shouldsee corn growing in the field, now I ama 
middle-aged woman and have given up all hope of seeing 
7 7. “matches these stories " with those of two college 
boys of the city. One was able to recognize one tree in the 
forest, namely, the “Christmas tree.’ The other did not 
know how to eat honey in the comb because it had the shells 


on. These stories point to a lesson in theology. What 
is 10 


In one of our country Unity Clubs the study-class has 
been giving the winter to some of the short programmes 
printed in Uniry. First it spent four evenings on Kmer- 
son’s two emancipation addresses of fifty years ago,—the 
‘American Scholar,” and the ‘‘ Divinity School Address.” 
Next, four evenings on George Eliot’s “Spanish Gipsy,” on 
the last evening casting and re: iding selected scenes. Next, 
four evenings ©n a dozen of Robert Browning’s poems. 
And then four evenings on the Trial and Death of 
Socrates—the “ Apology, * “ Crito,” and ‘** Pheedo.” From 
this winter’s experience it would recommend these short 
‘““Master-piece”’ courses to other study-classes. Master- 
pieces, that is, great essays and poems, long enough to 
make thoughtful study necessary, short enough to give 
variety from month to month, and to make it possible for all 


the men and women, however busy, to read them. ‘The 


plan seems to be good in all the three ways of goodness: 

(1) it involves the buying of three or four good books and 
noble home-readings,—this all around the class; and each 
subject opens a door into some great author who is likely 
to be visited again in consequence of this first visit; (2) the 
written papers, one or two a winter to each member, give two 
or three weeks of solitary hard study,—in which the leader 
may be able to help much by counsel and hogk-help, The 
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writers--few of them used to anything of the kind— 
groan, think they can’t, go to work, work on their mettle, 
get greatly interested, and, when it is over, say, “It was a 
bit of genuine education.” And (8) the conversations, al- 
most always on the morals of the subjects, are so brisk and 
live that some of the members go home “to lie awake.” 
We shall henceforth trust more in people’s capacity for 
good talk, and shall look to the conversation as, on the 
whole, the most important part of Club work. We mean 
conversation with a leader and with definite aim. 


Tur Kindergarten is the name of a new monthly started 
in Chicago, thirty-two pages with covers. It is to be pub- 
lished by Alice B. Stockham & Co. The first number for 
May contains interesting material not only for kindergart- 
ners but for mothers, fathers and preachers. It can be had 
for $2 a year and ordered from 161 LaSalle street, Chicago. 


Tue Harper's Monthly for May contains studies of Chi- 
cago and Denver, the latter an illustrated article, the former 
written by Charles Dudley Warner, after a careful study 
of many weeks on the ground. As to the intellectual life 
of Chie ago he says: “Tt is not in every city that an equal 
number of busy men will give the time to this sort of in- 
tellectual recreation, * referring to the Chicago Literary 
Club. He further says, “ comparisons are very unsafe, but 
it is my impression that there is more love of books in Chi- 
cago than in New York society, and less of the critical nz 
admirari spirit than in Boston.” 


Do we, can we, realize the importance not only of giving 
the right books to our children, and to those whom we have 
under | our charge, but also of choosing the nght books for 
ourselves? Doctor Holmes once very truly said: “ Society 
is a strong solution of books; it draws the virtue out of 
what is best worth reading, as hot water draws the strength 
of tea-leaves.”” How often, when going on a long journey, 
do we say: ‘Oh, I must have something to read. Almost 
any thing to pass away the time will do.” On the contrary 
nothing “but the very best will do at any time; that is, the 

very best of its kind. And of the kind of book we need 
at any particular moment of life, only we ourselves are 
capable of judging. 


Imiratine for our readers the position of the old colored 
woman who, unable to get beyond the outskirts of a large 
assembly, said she couldn’t hear much—couldn’t get very 
near the honey-pot, but she hoped *‘to get the drippings,” 
we occasionally give our readers some of the unconscious, 
inspired bits that fall from unthinking lips within Unrry’s 
precincts, so far removed from many of our readers. A 
liberal-minded apostle of the orthodox faith was, to use his 
own words, about to * knock the props from under the Uni- 
tarians.”” Whereupon a very quick-witted and earnest 
brother returned, “Then we'll take to our wings.” Is it 
not the sweet virtue of our faith that it has broad wings 
ever ready plumed for the strong flight? 


THe news-gatherer of the Chicago Women’s Unitarian 
Association closed her monthly reswmé at the last meeting, 
which was the last of the season, with the following words, 
which we are glad to make our own: ‘During the past 
season I have endeavored to give you in brief a summary 
of the news of the religious world. As far as condensation 
would permit I have used clippings instead of my own 
words. I have endeavored to hold before you the narrow- 
ness as well as the breadth of the times. The trend of 
things is toward the real gospel of Jesus. The Sermon on 
the Mount is the religion of the future church and not 
the extract of the lives of men whose views are tinctured 
by dyspepsia, disappointment and other blinding influences. 
The cry of heresy, I admit, still reverberates through the 
land, and men and women still have to suffer; still the 
prophets endure and protest and hold fast to their own 
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thought of God, hoping, trusting in the future and the 
final redemption from narrowness and bigotry of the human 
family; more and more we learn truly that 


“ All love greatens and glorifies 
Till God is aglow, to the loving eyes, 
In what was mere earth before.” 


The Christianity of the future will include not only the 
rights of men, but the duties of man to man and man to 
himself. The higher the thought of man, the larger the 
freedom of expression and the right of judgment, the more 
untrammeled the conscience, the more worshipful the heart, 
and the nobler the thought of God. The skylark does its 
fretting and scolding in the meadow below, but sings its 
matins on the upward wing; so with humanity, its work 
and its worries, its dogmas and its disputes belong -to the 
earth-anchored souls. Like the skylark humanity sings its 
matins and vespers on the wing, and then the song is full 
of the sunshine of heavenly love, or twilight tranquility. 
To all free souls comes the light of divine life; ‘tis only the 
poor, hampered, creed- bound, enslaved victim who is tor 
tured by doubts and torn by fears, who longs to know but. 
dares not investigate: 

‘There may be heaven; there must be hell; 

Meantime there is our earth here—well.” 

This hfe of ours must be lived out, and a grave thoroughly 
earned before we have a right to settle back to merely sing 
ing hosannas; and with a hfe of earnest endeavor, of holy 
helpfulness, we shall ever find ourselves at one with the 
father and in harmony with all that is highest, best and 
truest in humanity.”’ | 


A recent number of the Methodist Advocate says: 
“Our Sunday-school work needs special attention, and pro- 
vision made for a better and wider development and a 
creater organic, literary and spiritual success. Our church’s 
future depends not only on our holding our children, but 
also on their moral training and spiritual culture.” This 
problem is continually cropping out in all denominations— 
the endeavor to keep up denominational lines in face of 
the onward sweep of unity, the watchword of to-day. 
Christianity is beginning to learn that ‘“‘in union there is 
strength.” Some day it may be able to discover with 
Emerson that “the broad ethics of Jesus were soon nar. 
rowed down to village theologies,’ and see that these ‘ de- 
nominational lines only fence the narrow theologies while 
the “broad ethics of Jesus” are too high, too all. -pervasive 
to be hedged in by any man-drawn lines. 


Tuer excellent audience which filled Central Music Hall, 
of this city, on Sunday evening last, received from Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant some suggestive thoughts which must make } 
better those who carried them home. Who can estimate 
the good both to giver and receiver of a beneficent act? 
But we should broaden the topic. Not the “‘ Duty of the 
Rich toward the Poor,” but the duty of every man to his 
weaker brother should have been her theme. We can not 
too strongly emphasize the need of rapid transportation for 
the poor away from busy looms and dusty factories to green 
fields or at least happy homes. Free public baths also 
would be an incalculable blessing to the masses, as well as 
such sensible instruction for the ‘daughters that plain food 
might be always palatable and wholesome. Free gymna- 
slums would doubtless conduce to the development of 
clear-minded and able-bodied men and women. But these 
vast though noble undertakings look far into the future, and 
meanwhile, why should we not, as Mrs. Chant suggests, 
open our art museums and pictures galleries on Sundays 
to the poor, who rarely, if ever, know ‘the spiritual exalta- 
tion born of visions of the noble works of art? Why need 
we postpone the rare privilege of conveying, on some peace- 
ful Sabbath, to another less favored one, the picture-mes- 
sage which may not be manifest to them without the aid of 
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our perhaps more accustomed eyes? And, above all, are 
there not very few among us who have not some cheerful 
Dickens story, some bit of helpful, hopeful reading which 
could be passed from one to another.in the long line of the 
worthy poor, unable to gather rare volumes on book shelves 
of their own. How many of us will from this date estab- 
lish in our own small circles free circulating libraries from 
which good books shall go forth on errands of mercy, ac 
companied with the kind word and friendly smile of en- 
couragement? Many, we shall hope, and that Mrs. Chant’s 
closing word may linger long with all of us—‘‘ Never be 
servile to the rich.” Lofty character is the only wealth 
meriting genuflections of body or soul, if those be ever per- 
missible. 


We seek achurch creedless but not aimless; a church that 
delights in truth and not in falsehood, that is made strong 
in the purposes of righteousness, that is made loyal by, the 
warmth of love; that dares stand alone by the faith that is 
in it—faith in the infinite goodness of the Father of Souls, 
in the eternal sweep of his law, the all-sufficiency of his 
truth, the omnipresence of his love, and the omnipotence 
of his right. ‘This creedless church, for which we work, 
believes in man as the child of infinite possibilities, born 
into an endless existence. It believes in reason, God’s great 
cift to man; in worship as the gesture of the soul heaven- 
ward; in prayer as the wings upon which the soul would 
soar toward its ideal; in the church as the commonwealth 
of hearts, that enables men and women to discharge more 
fully their social relations, that serves to sharpen their in- 
tellectual life and to make more pointed the decisions of 
conscience. ‘This church believes that the awful anguish 
of guilt and the sublime joys of innocence are realities 
more pressing to the human soul than any judgment day 
of the old theology, or any heaven and hell located in 
space. This church believes in the continuous creations of 
God; that he still works in the unfolding, but yet unfin- 
ished, universe. It believes that out of the blocks of time 
the rising walls of eternity are being shaped. It believes 
that by virtue of struggle and thought, trial, disappoint- 
ment and sorrow, through valleys of doubt and caves of 
fear, along thorny roads, over cross-crowned heights, the 
children of men are being led up to the table-lands of un- 
clouded light, of unhedged fellowship. It believes all this 
and more, and yet it is creedless, because it holds this great 
faith not as an exaction forced upon all, but as an inspira- 
tion sought by each. It is the testimony of the willing 
soul, not the test of fellowship imposed by a majority. 


Tur Historical Record, published .by the Historical So- 
ciety of Iowa, for April, contains as a leading paper a sketch 
of the life and services of Leonard Whitney, the first Uni- 
tarian minister of the church at Keokuk, one of the heroic 
war chaplains, who came to his death from the exposures 
and self-sacrificing labors on the battlefield of Pittsburg 
Landing. Hewas chaplain of the Eleventh Illinois Cavalry, 
of which Robert G. Ingersoll was colonel. Mr. Whitney’s 
ministry at Keokuk was a remarkable one, though of short 
duration. It was his good fortune to count among his par- 
ishioners young men who in later years became men of 
national repute: Samuel F. Miller, George W. McCrary, 
W. W. Belknap, and men of no less nobility of character 
and scarcely less prominence in the line of work they chose 
for themselves, such as Col. C. H. Perry, Dr. Freeman 
Knowles, George Williams, E. H. Harrison, William Leigh- 
ton, S. W. Tucker and others. Soon after his death 
Colonel Ingersoll wrote to the widow a 


clip the following: ‘‘ During the time he was with us he 


was almost constantly by the sick and wounded, and was as_ 


kind to them as though they had been his own children. At 
the battle of Shiloh he gave his blankets to the wounded, 
then slept upon the ground uncovered, with the chilling 
rain pouring upon him the whole dreary night, and at that 
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time, ast believe, laid the foundation for the disease that 
terminated his life. Permit me to say that I sympathize 
with you deeply in your irreparable loss. Generous men 
are not indigenous to this world. They are exotics from 
the skies. There is no such thing as being consoled for 
their loss. Their memory is worthy of and demands the 
bitterest of tears. And yet, believing as you do in the im. 
mortality of the soul, the dark cloud of grief now envelop- 
ing your heart, if not dissipated, will at least be adorned 
and ‘glorified by the sweet bow of Hope.” Last January, 
to Mr. Clute, the writer of the article from which we quote, 
Mr. Ingersoll wrote as follows: ‘It gives me great pleas- 
ure to write a few words in reference to the Kev. Leonard 
Whitney. He was one of the best, one of the purest, one 
of the noblest men I ever knew. He was in the highest 
sense a deeply religious man—that is to say, he lived in ae 
cordance with his ideal. There was about him neither cant 
nor hypocrisy. He did not pretend to be better than others, 
he wished only to make others better. While I knew 
him his entire time was occupied in doing good to others. 
He was a perpetual consolation to the sick and wounded,- 
an example for all. He won the respect of every man who 
knew him, and his influence was only good. He was a 
thorough believer in the religion of good works, and he 
lived in exact accordance with his belief. He as truly gave 
his life for his country, as‘though he had died on the field 
of battle.” Chief Justice Miller in a long and tender letter 
to Mr. Clute thus alludes to the friendship existing between 
the colonel and the chaplain: ‘The circumstances attend 
ing Mr. Whitney’s death constitute a tribute to the tender 
ness of his heart and the nobility of his character which 
must endear him to the memory of his friends as long as 
they live to remember anything. In the early part of the 
late civil war he was appointed by Colonel Robert G. In 
gersoll as chaplain of his regiment, the Kleventh Illinois 
Cavalry. I do not stop here to make any criticism upon 
‘olonel Ingersoll’s religious principles, either then or now, 
but it seems probable that the friendship between him and 
Mr. Whitney may have been strengthened by the fact that 
at that day, over thirty years ago, each of them was aware 
that the other was struggling for hght on the great subjects 
of religiousthought. Whatever may be your opinion or mine 
in regard to Colonel Ingersoll’s present opinions on those 
subjects, no one can deny the integrity of his character or 
the purity of his purposes in the course he pursues on that 
subject.” 


Wuar is so beautiful as a young-old man? The follow- 
ing tribute which Edward Hall, of Cambridge, paid to the | 
young-old man, Dr. Cazneau Palfrey, brings vividly to our 
mind the cheerful and prophetic sympathy with which this 
father greeted us last summer in his own home; _ his abid- 
ing interest in our western work revealed itself in a boyish 
enthusiasm. He had just been reading reports of our 
Western Conference and was delighted with the outcome. 
‘“T tell them,” he said, ‘‘ that things are fixed as nearly 
Light as they get fixed in this world by your last meeting. 
Keep right on now and carry on the work you have so well 
begup.” That hand-grasp of eighty has cheered us for 
many months. It is an inspiration to us now. It moves 
us to add our word of tribute and gratitude to the more ex- 
cellent word of Mr. Hall: “Such an old age as I have been 
describirg, or seeking most inadequately to portray, has 
finished its course among us since last we met together 
here. Would that the story of that life could be so told 
that every one could see its beauty and its dignity. Would 
that all might have known its sweetness of spirit, its gentle- 
ness, its transparent simplicity of heart. Would that all 
might have known something of its holiness. Would that 
all could have seen the firmness of his religious trust, the 
breadth and generosity of his sympathies, the perfect liberal- 
ify of his faith. While keeping alive among us the tradi- 
tions of earlier days, and memories of a noble circle of 
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venerated names, he held in affectionate interest the 
younger laborers in the field where he had toiled so faith- 
fully and so long, and entered without misgivings into the 
fresh thought and problems of the hour. A rare privilege 
it was to watch his declining years, and gather wisdom and 
good cheer from his revered companionship; a rare privi- 
lege to witness an old age which kept its youthful feelings so 
warm, which dwelt so happily i in the holy memories of the 
past and sublime visions of the future, and which bore so 
loyally to the end the impress of its sacred calling. Among 
those who have left the ranks of our ministry in these later 
years, many of them most widely and honorably known, 
there has been no purer and freer spirit than that which 
has just taken its departure from among us.’ 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


It is not as an interpreter of other men’s writings that 
Matthew Arnold has impressed himself most forcibly upon 
his age but as a preacher of righteousness, a teacher of re- 
ligion. 
interpretations of other people’s writings, the Bible not ex 
cepted. “ Literature and Dogma,” “ Culture and Anarchy,” 
“St. Paul and Protestantism,” and ‘God and the Bible” 
are books that have given to the last twenty years some of 
the most suggestive and irrepressible religious phrases and 
ideas. The theologian necessarily speaks to a limited class, 
his writings are apt to smell of the lexicon and be bur- 
dened with the technicalities of the library. The preacher, 
though he rise above denominational prejudices, is seldom 
able to send his sermon much beyond his own sectarian en- 
closure. But letters are universal. Literature knows no 
denominational lines but appeals to all classes and all ages. 
So, when Matthew Arnold takes up the Bible and studies it 
in the same light as he studied Homer, and tries to inter- 
pret Jesus in the same spirit that he interprets Marcus 
Aurelius, he does his work in such way that men of all de- 
nominations are bound to read, and those of ordinary in- 
telligence are bound to understand. Matthew Arnold was 
a teacher of religion none the less because he was also the 
great apostle of culture. Culture to him did not mean col- 
lege lore or classic learning, but ‘‘the power to estimate 
the proportions and relations in what we re ad.”’ It is 

‘sweetness and light,” “ belief in right reason.”’ 

But Matthew Arnold had his limitations, easily recognized, 
and stated by none so clearly as by himself. He was a 
teacher but scarcely a prophet. On that account his death 
is regretted ever ywhere, yet but few tears fall upon his 
bier. He was the poet of transition. He recoiled from 
what was narrow and base in the old with almost Carlylean 
vigor, but did not reach with equal grasp the new. What 
was a perpetual stream in Emerson was. an intermittent 
spring in Arnold. Two of his most sympathetic and re- 
ligious poems are inspired by Obermann, the work of the 
shy Frenchman who asked that upon his tomb might be in- 
scribed the words, 


“Eternity! Be thou my refuge.” 


There is something of a feeling that this is a forlorn day 
for the thinker running through most of Matthew Arnold’s 
writings. We think of two causes that will account at least 
partly for this. 

First. He was somewhat blinded by his books. He saw 
but little beyond what his studies taught him. Those who 
do much continuous writing are often afflicted with a lame- 
ness known to physicians as “ pen paralysis.” This disease 
has its spiritual counterpart. Too much writing and too 
little contact with humanity bring paralysis of will and 
heart. The “Philistines” of England, against whom 
Matthew Arnold threw the weight of his denunciation, had 
he sought closer, might have revealed to him some “ sweet- 


He has always put a large part of himself into his 
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ness and light’ which even his cultured 
have missed. 
Second. A second reason may be found in the fact that 
he failed to carry his intellectual conclusions into action. 
For many years Mr. Arnold was the friend, parishioner and 
constant listener of Stopford Brooke, the biographer of 
Frederick W. Robertson, the seer of the English church. 
But when Mr. Brooke, coming clearly into the convictions 
concerning the Bible, miracles and the nature of Jesus 
taught more clearly by Matthew Arnold than any one else, 
manfully withdrew from the Established church because 
he saw that such convictions were in direct opposition to 
the fundamental tenets of that church, and cast his lot with 
the heretical Unitarians, Mr. Arnold gave up his pew and 
staid with the ‘ Establishment,” the teachings of which he 
had done so much to annul and stultify. He could combat its 
theology but he could not quite give up the prestige, pomp, 
associations and the impressive : “esthetics of the powerful 
institution. We do not blame Matthew Arnold for loving 
the traditions of the English church, for respecting its his 
tory and enjoying its cathedrals and rejoicing in its litur 
gies, so far as they did not offend his critical judgments 
and the rational demands of this century, which no one 
understood better than did Matthew Arnold himself. But 
we do say that when this poet glorifies the abstract 
“ Remnant” and deliberately chooses to stand with the 
concrete majority we find one secret of that quality of his 
character illustrated by one of his favorite phrases “ vast 
debility.” In religion, if nowhere else, the easiest road is 
always the hardest road. When the slightest insult is 
offered to either head or heart in your church relationship, 
then the splendid building is all the more a prison, cush 
ioned pews become very uncomfortable, artistic quartettes 
and lovely choirs of surpliced boys, which form the sugar 
coating to so many bitter theological pills, will neither 
soothe nor Inspire you. We hes ard the other day of a 
woman who said, “I suppose in my heart I am a good Uni- 
tarian but I can not leave the Episcopal church.” And so 
to make more valid her right to stay or more effectually to 
hoodwink her own heart she threw herself more vigorously 
into the bell and candle, the soup and Bible mission bus! 
ness of her church. But if she can not leave the Episcopal 
church, the Episcopal church will surely leave her a lonely 
Pickwickian worshiper at the shrine that has no blessing 
save for devout sincerity and sincere devoutness. Carlyle 
and Matthew Arnold had much in common, but Carlyle had 
the grim courage of his convictions that enabled him to fol 
low them to their lonely conclusions. So we read Carlyle 
with flushed cheek and bated breath, our hearts throbbing 
with emotions; while we read the sentences of Matthew 
Arnold, better balanced in thought and form, with a slight 
sinking at the heart and a distrust in the head. 

But we will not forget the excellencies of Arnold. We 
would not divert from the just fame of the noble writings 
of this notable teacher. High was the work of this great 
emancipator of the intellect. He was at least the prophet 
of “lucidity,” and we believe that his very limitations 
sprung out of nobleness. His clinging to the Established 
church was loyalty to the dream that is itself a religious 
reality in all prophecy. With the strange ignoring of the 
actual that is always a danger with a man of letters, the 
Established church of England was to Matthew Arnold 
“semply a great national society for the promotion of good- 
ness; a church large enough to include all churches; 4 

church whose real business was to make “ progress in peace 
and grace,’ one that would open itself to the “ glow of 
the true ideal of the Christian gospel by fidelity to reason,” 
by placing the “ stress of its religion on goodness, by culti- 
vating grace and peace and thus inspiring an attachment 
that would last as long as the nation should last.” 

Matthew Arnold saw clearly that the thirty-nine Articles 
were “ Articles of Peace,”’—i.e., ‘articles drawn up with 


‘remnant’? may 


? 
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the studied design of being vague and loose, and conse- 
quently scientifically and metaphysically were worthless.” 
The readiness to put a lax sense on subscriptions to these 
Articles he regarded as a proof of the same disposition of 
mind. Alas! that he should not see that the same reasons 
that make them scientifically and metaphysically worthless 
render them also morally and spiritually worthless, aye, 
worse than worthless, damning because they breed confusion 
and laxness here as there. 


But blessed, ever blessed is the dream of Matthew Arnold 
of a church that will be inclusive of all good, whose only 
business will be the “ promotion of goodness,” a church 
that will make schism impossible by making it unnecessary, 
because in promoting goodness it will foster variety, inven- 
tion, sincerity, progress. ‘Towards such a church we believe 
the world sweeps to-day. When in the far-off future hu- 
manity rises to a realization of the truth taught by Martin- 
eau in his late great work, and beginning to be grasped by 
the religious of all names—that morality is the foundation 
of religion—then there will come the true union of church 
and state; and churches will be fostered by common con 
sent, as schools and art museums are now. Indeed, it will 
be hard to speak of these as separate interests, for they will 
so flow together. Tor this common church, this universal 
church, we labor and pray. But the new wine must needs 
be held in new bottles, nay, that is too mechanical a figure. 
This new life must clothe itself with a new body, not out of 
the tattered and weather-beaten shreds of any one organi 
cation, but out of the emancipated spirit of all denomina- 
tions. Not upon the doctrines, nay, not upon the present 
truths under any one name nor under all names; _ but 
upon the thirst for truth, the hunger for righteousness, the 
divine passion for love, generated under all names and in 
all sects, will come that dream church of Arnold’s; that hos- 
pitable home of the spirit judged, as Arnold claims all 
churches should be, not by the letter of a written constitu- 
tion, but by the spirit of their noblest men. It 1s coming! 
[t ought to come here in America sooner than in any other 
part of the globe, because here are the cosmopolitan elements 
seething in their greatest plasticity ; and, if in America, the 
less trammeled west should prove the most genial climate 
in which this tree of the spirit may bud and put forth its 
earliest bloom. Whatever may be saidof the spiritual life 
of our western churches, let it be confidently said that it is 
more fraternal than any sect or creed-based church. ‘There 
is not a church, from the Roman Catholic to the Unitarian 
orthe Universalist, but that is too small and too narrow for 
its constituency. Every one of these names press and pinch 
somewhere the growing life of men and women. We be- 
lieve, then, in the need of a broad church, and cherish the 
faith in an inclusive religion, a church.that will in fact be 
‘a society for the promotion of goodness,” from Which no 
good thing can be excluded, and a line anywhere would be 
un offence to its spirit, because it is to be the Church of the 
Boundless God, the Church of Man, unqualified, unre- 
stricted; not the Church of All Saints, but the Church of 
All Souls. Nobler is the man who dreams of this church 
and dies with nothing but a dream to offer than he who 
dots a continent with Gothic spires dedicated to a partial 
God and consecrated tothe uses of a fractional humanity, or 
he who wisely serves a denomination that is to be strength- 
ened by exclusions. Let us work by such lines as appear 
to us most wise with a sincerity like that of Matthew 
Arnold for our common dream—our dream, God’s actuality. 
He never has limited His providence by a form, or granted 
His benedictions by doctrinal tests, or marked His chosen 
ones by dogmatic names. 


“See! In the rocks of the world 
Marches the host of mankind, 
A feeble, wavering line. 
Where are they tending?—A God 
Marshall’d them, gave them their goal. 
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Ah, but the way is so long, 
Years they have been in the wild, 
Sore thirst plagues them, the rocks 
Rising all around, overawe; 
Factions divide them, their host 
Threatens to break, to dissolve, 
Ah, keep, keep them combined 
Else of the myriads who fill 
That army, not one shall arrive; 
Sole they shall stray; on the rocks 
Batter forever in vain, 
Die one by one in the waste.” 
Then let us 
ie “Rill up the gapsin our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
*Stablish, continue our march, 
Onto the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God.” 


CONTRIBUTED. 


LIT ILE PAUL. 


The Karth turns back her coverlet, 
Grown softly green in April showers, 
And folds the darling baby close 
The sweetest bud of all her flowers. 


And laughs with song of merry birds, 
And sun and breeze and lambkin’s play 

Because she thinks,——the selfish Karth, 
That she has won the babe away. 


Away from deathless mother-love, 
Its speechless prayer and wordless woe, 
And proudly to her breasts she clasps 
The lovely, dimpled form of snow. 


Ah selfish Marth! the form is yours, 
But not the hght of baby’s eyes! 

Not the young soul that hitherward 
Strayed, for a time, from Paradise! 


As free as light the baby lives, 

Gcod’s boundless love about him thrown, 
And soon or late, some happy day 

The aching heart shall clasp its own. 


| MMILY I. LELAND. 
HELENA VALLEY, April 20, 1888. 


THE IDEAL CHURCH. 


In handling this subject perhaps it would be well first to 
treat of the necessity for the church; then upon what basis 
it must rest, or the foundations; then, the methods of con- 
ducting it. Church architecture stands closely related to 
the work of the church, but we are in danger of branching 
out beyond proper limits. : 

To begin with the necessity, why have any church at all? 
A very large proportion, perhaps it were better to say a 
growing proportion of the population of all civilized lands, 
find it possible to live outside the church, and judge that 
for themselves they live their lives more worthily for being 
thus unchurched. They look upon the stained glass win- 
dows and cushioned seats, the organ and the frescoed walls 
as manifest tokens of a spirit that seeks not the general 
good. ‘‘ Here hypocritic piety piles up its wealth, so that 
it may enjoy the luxury and escape the tax-gatherer.” Is 
the God of the universe any nearer to those in there than 
to us out here? Perhaps for some of those inside the 
church it is mainly an institution for occupying the leisure 
hours of Sunday. When they have listened to preacher 
and choir and have gossiped at the door, the week’s work 
for the church is done. Why is the new church built? 
There are plenty now that are empty all the week, and onl 
half filled on Sundays—they all have the same Bible, why 
separate? There is a difference, to be sure, in name, yet what 
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is that but the difference betwixt tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee? The new building is an index of the wealth of the 
congregation, and sometimes of its ability to borrow, though 
now it is a growing thought in the churches all around us 
not to dedicate the new building until it is entirely paid 
for. ‘ Habitual attendance on church services, or even 
church membership, as it is called, affords no assurance of 
improvement in character or of advance in the religious 
life.”’ 

When those who stand outside of the church actual see 
such lines in strongest light, are not we who seek the 
church ideal justified in beginning our quest by asking, 
Why have a church? Certainly nothing can be more fruit- 
less in speculations relating to society than a mere abstract 
ideal, formed without reference to positive conditions, to 
practical needs, “and to actual desires.” Along . what 
lines is it possible to form the ideal of to-day, so that it 
may become the actual of to-morrow? ‘The value of a 
church is not that it brings a man nearer to the immanent 
God, or God nearer to man. If a man can not see God 
manifest when outside of the church organization, he will 
make poor progress when inside; but the church can bri ing 
the man nearer to his fellow in organized effort ‘to do 
good and get good and to grow better,” inspiring and 
regulating active efforts for the improvement of man. 

A word about ideals. A thing must have come within 
the range of the mental vision and be seen to be desirable 
before it can become an ideal. ‘The ideal pertains to the 
individual. That which inspires one to effort, another may 
possess, and another may despise. ‘The liberty that we 
value is looked upon by others as a device of the devil 
which will bring the short-sighted enemies of God to de- 
struction. 

Thus, there may be many ideal churches. ‘There is room 
for them, all the way from barbarism to those triumphs of 
mankind in the good time coming which are yet undreamed 
of. In the details of their working out, these ideals will 
differ each from the other ; and only he who stands on the 
mountain top can see that even in their most general state- 
ment they have anything incommon. This year’s leaf was 
involved in last year’s bud, and both were wrapped up in 
some potential form in the acorn of one hundred years ago; 
yet he who looked upon the acorn would have had hard 
work to see either this leaf or that bud. So, what is evolved 
in the later must have been involved in the earlier church, 
though we.see it not. 


In my thought I see a mountain whose sides are furrowed 
with ravines, and on each intervening ridge is a path which 
marks the ground over which some race has struggled up 
from barbarism; and far up on each of these pathways 
stands a temple,—all various in form, but good to look 
upon,—and to the climber from the valley each stands as 
an inspiration. Legends like this stand boldly out: “ Take 
fast hold on the truth; bind it about thy neck; write it on 
the tables of thy heart!” But that which is already at- 
tained is no longer the object of effort, no longer an inspir- 
ing ideal; and these temples were all alike in this one respect 
—that if one would go farther up the mountain there was 
no door. To the right and to the left yawned the gulfs 


which separated nation from nation; and in front stood the 


temple wall which ever grew higher and higher, for each 
generation added a stone. Only: those who were cast out, 
and lived to climb up on the other side of the wall were 
able to go on toward the universal brotherhood. Farther 
up there are new churches on some vantage ground along 
the way. Men said—the old temple was built on too low 
ground ; much has been attailed since then; our present 
position has in it much to inspire, and is withal easy to de- 


fend, let us build here. But ever the old plan recurred—the 


openings were all toward the valley. Cross and rack and 
fagot were in each case prepared for those who would cast 
reproach upon their church by declaring that there was any- 
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thing more and better beyond. This experience has been 
repeated so uniformly that earnest men are saying: Better 

have no churches at all, since those we have stand'so much 

in the way of progress. In these last days a few earnest 

souls have bethought them of the church of the ‘ Wayside 

Inn,” with open door and good cheer for those who come, 

and the helping hand for those who go where truth shall be 

sought and accepted for its own sake. 

In some of the churches about us we see evidences that 
if there is not soon provided a door by which those who 
wish may go out from them without going downward there 
will be cleavage, and a part will take up a new position 
while the remnant will be left to repair the old walls. We 
rejoice at this, not on account of the separation, but because 
by this means a freer ideal may gain acceptance. By the 
work of our hands our ideals are becoming real, and we re. 
joice; not because our present methods are the best that 

can be, but because ‘“‘the church of the future is not to be 
moulded with set purpose.” It is to be “The continually 
renewed product of the new thoughts and wills of each 
new generation.” Our thought has conceived of a church 
for all; ‘with scope wide enough to embrace, and methods 

various enough to employ the most enlightened and the least 
enlightened members of the community; the most religious, 
and the least religious, the philosopher and the skeptic no 
less than the ignorant and the superstitious.”’ 

“A church existing as a natural human fellowship, its 
members bound together simply by the spiritual tie of de- 
votion to the highest good that each is capable of recogniz- 
ing; claiming no authority, whether original or derived: 
with no test of membership but that of interest in the 
common good; with no limits short of those of the com- 
munity itself: organized so as to combine most effectively 
the separate 9 rood. will and the scattered efforts of its mem. 
bers ;—such a church would appear to be an instrumentality 
by which society may accomplish those ends which lie with 
out the province of its constitutional government, and 
which the spontaneous efforts of individuals are incompe- 
tent to reach.’—(Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, in North 
American Review.) 

Mary R. C. Bouton. 


BRAINS. 


The interesting account of the. Woman’s International 
Council, in a recent number of Unrry, was read. with 
great satisfaction. But on reaching the last sentence about 
that book to be “written on ‘Brains’ which will convince 
the brethren,” etc., Iam reminded of a three-minute talk 
given by Mr. Hunting to a Sunday-school one morning. He 
told the children that before a book is written it has to be 
made, and that they were each making a book day by day, 
page b¥ page, in the kind of life they lived. That book on 
‘‘ Brains” is now first being made year by year in the only way 
possible,—namely, by living it as a self-evident fact. It is 
slow work, making so great a book under such long-erystal- 
ized opposing conditions, but since every woman in Christ. 
endom has a hand in it, —yes, and brains in it—whether she 
knows it or not, just by virtue of the life she lives or the 
death she dies, the material for that book is steadily gather- 
ing in force and potency. It is neither necessary nor desir- 
able that brain should be always of the same quality, to de- 
serve the honor of being called such. Neither need there 
be sex-line limits to the term. Both men and women are 
open for improvement, we trust, in the matter of brain, and 
this improvement is largely advanced by means of the 
mutual interchange of free, religious, universal though t and 
life. It is a mistake to think this interchange unsexes the 
sexes, rather, it rounds and ennobles both, provided the 
freedom of thought and life is religious—in a broad, true, 
golden rule sense. It is not so much consequence whether 
or not that book is ever written, if only men and women 
keep on making it. E. T. L. 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 


Dear Unity—The Religio-Scientific Association of Iow: 
City has recently been having some interesting discussions 
on the topic, “‘ What and How to Read.” As a finale to 
such discussion, the members and friends hawe been asked 
to express their opinions as to the best “ library of ten 
hooks.” Here are ten representative lists: 

Pror. M. B. Anperson, chair of English literature, Iowa 
State University: Homers’ Odyssey, Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, 
Dante’s Comedia Divina, Cervantes’ Don Quixote, Shake- 
speare, Paradise Lost, Moliere’s Misanthrope, Goethe's 
Faust, Hugo’s Legend of the Century, The Ring and the 
Book. 

Pror. HK. RK. Nicuors: Bible, Shakespeare, Burke’s 
Speeches, Spencer’s Principles of Philosophy, David Cop- 
perfield, Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy, Wordsworth’s Poems, 
Daniel Deronda, Robinson Crusoe, Les Miserables. 

Mrs. Baker: Bible, Shakespeare, Plato’s Republic, Web- 

ster’s Dictionary, EKmerson’s Essays, Lives of Musicians, 
Carlyle’s Hero Worship, Tennyson’s Poems, Middlemarch, 
Universal Biography. 
Mrs. Crure: Bible, Emerson’s Essays, Sartor Resartus, 
Mill on the Floss, Toilers of the Sea, Tale of Two Cities, 
Marble Faun, Origin of Species, Longfellow’s Poems, 
Morris’ Earthly Paradise. 

F. B. Tracy: Shakespeare, Bible, Goethe’s Faust, 
Plato’s Apology, Substance and Show, Mill on the Floss, 
Emerson’s Essays, Ben Hur, Lorna Doone, Les Miserables. 

Miss Amy Cavanacu: Bible for Learners, Shakespeare, 
Longfellow’s Poems, History European Morals, Miss Mar- 
tineaw’s Autobiography, Romola, Daniel Deronda, Chan- 
ning’s Sermons, Emerson’s Essays, My Scrap Book. 

A. B. Nosie: Homer, Dante, Goethe, Shakespeare, 
Browning, Middlemarch, Bible, Emerson’s [ssays, Stones 
of Venice, Cosmic Philosophy. | 

Rey. Arruur Beavis: Bible, Shakespeare, Emerson’s 
Essays, Bacon’s Essays, Inman’s Ancient and Modern 

Faiths, The Hundred Greatest Men, Les Miserables, 
Romola, Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, Dictionary of 
Science. : | 

The following lists are of interest as showing the tend- 
ency of the minds of our boys and girls. The compilers of 
these two lists have reached the age of fourteen years: 

Lucy Ciure: Bible, Webster’s Dictionary, History of 
the World, A Work on Botany and Zodlogy, Wendell Phil- 
lips’ Speeches, Universal Biography, Lorna Doone, Romola, 
Nicholas Nickleby, Lowell’s Poems. : 

Eppre Wriison: Bible, Webster’s Dictionary, Life of 
P. T. Barnum, Arabian Nights, Gulliver’s Travels, Baron 

Munchausen, Robinson Crusoe, Don Quixote, Wood’s Nat- 
ural History, Swiss Family Robinson. 


—-—. 
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THE HOME. 


OAKLAND. 
IV. 

At the close of a pleasant day in the latter part of March, 
When little portions of bare ground, broad sheets of thin 
ice, and great patches of crisply crusted snow lay all about 
the house, Will, Deane and little Paul threw open the sit- 
ting-room window to revel in the damp spring air. Sud- 
denly Deane bumped his head, knocking the bottom from 
the bird-cage, and the bird flew into the world unhindered. 

Little Paul ran to mamma who was still sitting at the 
supper table with Dan and Olive, shouting: 

‘ The bird is out! The bird is out! Come, mamma, quick! 
The bird has gone out the window! ” 

Kverybody ran to the rescue. But so many feet crushing 
through the snow on all sides sent the yellow canary swiftly 
tripping and flitting across the yard, around the corner, and 
in spite of the sharp eyes fixed upon him, out of sight. 


Kyerybody followed, looked and stopped. Then a search 
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was begun in all directions. But the twilight was falling 
fast and soon the bafiled seekers returned to the spot where 
the bird had disappeared from view, this being the common 
center of operations. _ 

Almost every day, after Mrs. Franklin had given the bird 
his fresh seed and a clean paper in his cage, she had called, 
“Sweet! Sweet!” to him, feeling that he loved to answer 
her as an expression of his thanks. Perhaps he would an- 
swer her now, and thus guide them toward him. So she 
called, ‘Sweet! Sweet!’’ and the bird-voice came in re- 
sponse. But Will thought him here, and Mrs. Franklin 
there. Dan had gone for a lantern, and Olive for a shawl. 
Deane was shivering from head to foot, notwithstanding his 
effort to keep his frame still. And little Paul was bringing 
the empty cage to mamma. The hurried hunt made along 
the fence, in the trees, over the drifts, and across little 
patches of brown grass, where the ground seemed like a 
wet sponge, was not successful. Nor-would the canary an- 
swer again. 

Soon Mr. Frankhn arrived home from Aunt Fannie’s 
with the other children. The night air was very penetrat- 
ing, and since it was useless to seek longer, the cage, a 
lonely, deserted tenement now, was hung on a twig overhead 
in the faint hope that if the canary survived the night, he 
would find and recognize his little home in the morning. 
He was just a tiny creature; but how desolate the whole 
house seemed because he was gone! 

At the first gray peep of day, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin 
dressed warmly, for the weather had grown colder, and 
went to look for the bird again. 

“Sweet! Sweet!” called Mrs. Franklin. <A bird chirped 
and surely it was the canary! Still Mr. franklin sought 
for it in vain. 

“Sweet! Sweet!’ anda bird answered again, but the 
chirp was not so familiar. 

“Sweet! Sweet!” “Chirp! Chirp!” ‘Sweet! Sweet! ” 
‘Chirp! Chirp!” Behold there were little birds in russet 
coats on all sides! Who would have dreamed there were half 
somany in the vicinity of Oakland! Andsnow was sifting 
and driving through the air from the northeast like a reg- 
ular blizzard, too. 

“Sweet! Sweet! Sweet!” “Chirp!” Every now and 
then a note would come which seemed more natural than 
the rest, and M. Franklin would take a circuit over the 
fence and through the orchard, or across the road into the 
field, while Mrs. Franklin scanned the leafless branches of 
the trees in the yard, and the frozen ground beneath them. 
But no little songster in yellow feathers greeted the eye. 

The air was growing every moment more and more icy, 
and more and more bewilderingly full of little chirping wild 
birds. Thoroughly benumbed with cold and blinded by the 
storm, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin began to despair. But there 
came to mind the parable of the lost sheep with the Univer- 
salist emphasis upon the fact that the shepherd sought for 
it “wntil it was found,” inspiring them with new courage. 

“Sweet! Sweet!” ‘Chirp!’ ‘‘ Sweet! Sweet! Sweet!” 
“Chirp! Chirp!” By and by a little note startlingly near 
and familiar, but disconsolate, as if it were positively the 
last that would be attempted, reached their ears, and close 
beside them, on a bit of bare ground under a low bush, they 
discovered the wee thing that they had been looking for so 
long. It knew its cage immediately, and hopped into it 
with very little hesitation. Then the children, who had 
been looking out of the window from the very first, raised a 
glad ery. | 

‘*They’ve got the bird! They’ve got the bird! They’ve 
sot the bird !” | 

And notwithstanding Olive had kept the breakfast wait- 
ing some time already, there was a genuine thanksgiving 
celebrated, and in the most natural and spontaneous manner 
possible, too, before anybody thought of sitting down to eat. 

MINNIE STEBBINS SAVAGE, 
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Weekly : 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
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Boston.—Rev. James F. Clarke will soon 
again preach in his pulpit. His health is so 
precarious that both he and his parish are 
seriously consulting on the need of a col- 
league. 

—Plans for anniversary week in Bostcn are 
closing up. A large delegation from western 
churches is cordially invited to participate in 
the business and to stimulate the enthu-iasm 
of the week. : 

—Photographs of the prominent Unitarian 
ministers may be bought at the A. U. A. 
rooms, mostly cabinet-size. 

—The latest form of missionary work is the 
purchase of the yacht “ Pilgrim ” by the Con- 
gregational Sunday-school Society tor the At- 
lantic Coast Sunday-school Mission, to be used 
on the Northern coast, beginning in Maine, 
during the summer, and on the Southern coast 
in winter. The purchase money was mainly 
contributed by pupils of New England Sun- 
day-scho: ls. The yacht lies at one of our 
wharves, open to visitors, atthe same moorings 
the missionary brig ‘* Morning Star” received 
thousands of visiting contributors a few years 
since. 

—The National Bureau of Unity Clubs has 
planned an enthusiastic annual meeting with 
annual report in Channing Hall, and a public 
endorsement meeting in the churchof its prest- 
dent, Dr. Hale, in anniversary week, as well as 
exercises at the Weir’s Grove meeting in July. 


Minnesota Unitarian Conference.— 
This conference, but six months old, held an 
earnest session in Sioux Falls, Dak., April 25 
and 26. Ministers and delegates were present 
from St. Paul, St. Cloud, Minneapolis, Lu 
verne, Sioux City, Rock Rapids, Chicago and 
Boston. The introductory service was the 
dedication of All Souls church, of which 
Miss C. J. Bartlett is the minister. Mr. Ef- 
finger preached the sermon. Mr. Batchelor 
gave a short address. Four new members 
were welcomed by the pastor. The dedica- 
tion service was the same as that used by Mr. 
Jones in the dedication of All Souls church, 
Chicago, and the prayer of dedication was 
by Mr. Crothers of St. Paul. We shall pub- 
lish a fuller report of these meetings next 
week. It is a great satisfaction to have this 


young conference start out so vigorously and 
with an evident purpose to push its mission- 
ary work in al] directions. The chairman 
pro tem, Mr, J, D..Ludden, of St, Paul, has 


—— 
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the work greatly at heart and is a generous 
helper, 

Chicago.— Mr. Utter led the teachers’ 
meeting last Monday. The lesson turned 


| wholly upon the widow’s two mites and the 


relative duties of rich and poor. Do the 
wealthy give to the causes of religion and 
charity in proportion to their wealth as much 
as the honest poor give? Should they? 
What are the limitations to the right of 
hoarding? Has a man a moral right to all he 
can get under existing laws of trade and 
speculation? | 

—Judge Tuley, among the many other good 
things that he is constantly doing, has in- 
stituted a most commendable reform in his 
court. Henceforth the curious and prurient 
attendance of women upon his divorce trials 
is prohibited, and only necessary witnesses 
are admitted. 


California. — Things never looked so 
hopetul for the liberal cause in California as 
at the present time. Mr. Clute has taken up 
the work at Pomona and San Bernardino 
with great promise. The work is also re- 
sumed at San Jose. Mr. Wendte’s movement 
at Oakland has been compelled to seek larger 
quarters pending the completion of their new 
church, towards which $15,000 have been 
subscribed. The induction of Horace Davis 
as president of the California University is 
also a significant event in the history and in- 
terest ot liberal things in the state. 


Scandinavia in America.—<A recent 
number of the Minneapolis Spectator devotes 
four illustrated pages to Norsemen in America 
and their prominent representatives in the 
northwest, among which we find the face and 
story of Kristofer Jansen, whose church in 
Minneapolis is spoken of as the Nazareth 
Unitarian church. Heis mentioned as a man 
of remarkable literary genius, a_ prolific 
writer whose books number from twenty-five 


| to thirty volumes, including prose and poetry, 


novels, dramas, hymns, books of travel and 
geology. 

Meadville, Pa.—s. B. Kanda, a Japanese 
student just from San Francisco, has joined 
the theological school, which makes thirty- 
seven names upon its roll for 1887-88. 


That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint Known as “that tired feeling,” 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
‘overcome by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 

*“T could not sleep; had no appetite. I 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” RK. A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


Strengthen the System 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
~only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


19090 Doses One Dollar, 


May 9, 1888 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, May 6, services at 11 4, 
M.; 7:30P. M., Religious Study Class. 


UNITY CHURCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min. 
ister. Sunday, May 6, services at 10:45 A. m. 


TurrRp UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, May 6, services at 10:45 
A. M. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, May 6, services at 
11 A.M; subject, May-Day. Monday even- 
ing, George Eliot section of Unity Club; Tues- 
day evening, Philosophy Section; Browning 
section, Friday, 4 pr. M.; Bible Class, 7:30 Fri. 
day evening. 


Unity CHurcH, HINSDALE. 
nett, minister. 
10:45 A.M. 


UNION TEACHERS’ MEETING at the Chan- 
ning Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Mon- 
day, May 7, at noon. Rev. Mr. Jones will 
lead. 

Dress Rerorm—Mrs. Jenness Miller, of 
New York, is to give a lecture on Physical 
Culture and Correct Dress, with illustrations 
of garments, at All Souls Church, Saturday, 
May 12,2pr.m. Admission, 50 cents. 


| W. © Gan- 
Sunday, May 6, services at 


PROGRAMME OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 


CONFERENCE, 
Khirty-fourth Annual Session. 
Tuesday, May 15. 


10 A.M. Meeting of Directors of the Con 
ference at Headquarters. | 
(The Ministers’ Alliance.—This organization will 
lunch at the Tremont House at 1 P.m., May 15. All 
ministers in attendance upon the Conference .are 
invited to join. | 
Sp.M. Sermon. Milton J. Miller, Gen- 
eseo, Ill. 


Wednesday, May 16. 


9 A.M. Devotional Meeting led by S. 
M. Crothers, St. Paul, Minn. 

A. M. Business Session of the Confer- 
ence. 

President’s Opening Address. 
of Secretary and Treasurer. 
General Business. 

A.M. Paper: How shall we man our 
Missionary Posts? Eliza T, Wilkes, 
Sioux Falls, Dak. 


10 


Reports 


11:30 


12:30 Intermission. ' 

2 to 3:30 p. M. Western Sunday School So- 
ciety. Incharge of J. V. Blake, Presi- 
dent. 


1. Reports of Officers. 

2. Discussion.—A Normal School in 
Morals and Religion. Introduced by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

3. Election of Officers. 

President Shorey in the chair. 

rp.M. The Claim upon us of the Mis- 
sion Fields. 

In India—The Pundita Ramabai Mis- 
sion in behalf of Woman’s Education, 
by Emma Endicott Marean, Chicago. 
In Japan—The Mission of Inquiry in 
charge of A. M. Kapp, by Mr. K. Sugi- 
moto, Japanese Student at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

In Montana—The Mission of Civiliza- 
tion (The Crow Indian School) by Kate 
Gannett Wells. : 

At Home—The Post Office Mission and 
the Sunday Circle, by Arthur M, Judy, 
| Discussion, : 


3:30 


May a l SSS 
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5 p, M. Intermi-sion. 
sp, M. Fifty Years of Emerson. 1838- 
1888. A Commemoration by the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference.: In the First 
M. E. church, corner Clark and Wash- 
ington streets. 
I. Organ Voluntary. | 
I]. Hymn. “In Lonely Vigil.” Frederick 
L. Hosmer. | 
[II]. Prayer, J. Coleman Adams. | 
1V. Responsive Readings from Emerson, | 
selected by John R. Effinger. | 
\. Emerson the Man, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. | 
\[. Great Sentences from Emerson. The | 
Audience. 
VII. Emerson the Worshiper. 
Gunsaulus. 
VIII. Hymn: Victory, adapted from Emer. 
son’s “* Voluntaries ” 
1X. Emerson the Prophet. Fifty years of 
Influence. William C. Gaunett. | 
X. Song. “The Crowning Day is Com- 
ing.” 
XI. Poem: “Cambridge, July 15, 1838.” 
John W. Chadwick. 
XII. Hymn: “The Soul’s Prophecy.” 
X ILI. Benediction. 


A special programme of the evening will be printed. ] 


Frank W 


Thursday, 17. 


9 a.M. Devotional meeting led by Ches- 
ter Covell. 

10 a. M. Paper. Moral Education in the 
Public Schools. George P. Brown. 
Discussion. 

11:15 a. M. Paper. The Relation:of Liter- 
ature to a Child’s Education. Mary E. | 
Burt. 


Discussion led by Mrs. L. W. Learned. 
12:30 Intermission. 
2p.mM. Paper. The Actual Roots of | 
Religion in Human Nature.—Does Re-_ 
ligion mean more or less as Modern | 
Thought discards the Creeds? Henry 
Doty Maxson. 


Discussion led by Rabbi Hirsch. 


3:30 p.m. Business Session. 
5 p.M. Intermission. 

8 p.m. Platform meeting in the First 

M. E. Church, corner Clark and Wash- 


PROGRAMME OF THE IOWA UNITARIAN CON- 


ington streets. Subject for discussion, 
THE PosstBLE AMERICAN CHURCH. 


D. L. Shorey, President of the Con- 
ference, will make the opening re- 
marks, after which David Swing will 
take the chair. Addresses will be 
made by the chairman, Samuel G. 
Smith, M. D. Shutter, J. C. F. Grum- 
bine and Henry W. Thomas. 
t 


em 


WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
Seventh annual session. 


Tuesday, May 15. 


2 p.m. Devotional meeting led by Rev. 
Eliza T. Wilkes, Sioux Falls, Dak. 
President’s Address. Reports of Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 
Religious Study Classes, by Mrs. J. C. 
Learned, St. Louis, Mo. . 
p.m. Address by Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, Boston, upon ‘“ Need of Re- 
ligion rather than of Special Legisla- 
tion.” 
Report of Unitarian Women’s Work on 
the Pacific Coast. 
Address by the delegate of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Conference. | 
4 p.m. Post Office Mission Talk, led by 
Miss F. Le Baron, Elgin, Il. 
Co-operation, Organization, Advertis- 
ing, Reporting, Post Office Mission 
Fund, how raised and expended. 
The Lesson of the International Coun- 
cil of Women at Washington, by Mrs. 
J. R. Effinger, Chicago. 
Election of Officers. 


© 


UNITY. 


FERENCE, | 
Wednesday, May 9th. 
7:30 p.mM. Address of Welcome. 
Response, 
> teases Rev. W. C. Gannett, Hinsdale, 
Reception to the Delegates. 
Thursday, May 10th. 
9:00 A. M. Devotional Meeting. 
Gannett, Hinsdale, I]. 


Rev. W. C. 


9:30 A.M. Business Session. 

1. Reading of Minutes. 

2. Appointing of Committees. 

3. Reports: 
Secretary, Rev. Arthur M. Judy, 
Davenport. 
Treasurer, Wm. H. Fleming, Des 
Moines. 
State Work, Rev. Oscar Clute, lowa 
City. 


4. Introduction of New Business. 
11:00 a.m. Post Office Mission Session. 
Short Address. 
Committee of the Whole. 
2:00 p.M. Sunday-school Session. 

Report of State Secretary, Rev. Carrie 
J. Bartlett, Sioux Falls, D.T. 
Object of the Sunday School. 
Marion Murdock, Humboldt. 
Lessons from Outlines and Charts, 
Kate Gannett Wells, Boston, Mass., 
and Mary V. Taft, Humboldt. 

4:00 Pp. M. Papers. 

Neglected Fields of Christian Work, 
Rev. H. D. Stevens, Moline. 

New Methods of Prison Reform, Rev. 
8S. S. Hunting, Des Moines. 

5:00 Pp. M. Business Session. 
7:30 p.m. Sermon, Rev. Mary A. Safford, 

Sioux City. 

Friday, May 11th. 
9:00 A.M. Devotional Meeting, Rev. Ida C. 
. Hultin, Des Moines. 
9:30 a. mM. Introduction of New Business. 
Paper, Mrs Nettie P. Fox, Des Moines. 
10:00 a.m. Unity Club Session. 
Their Relation to Religious Life, Rev. 
Arthur Beavis, Iowa City. 
Discussion. 
Reports for Unity Club: 
Secretary for the West, Eleanor E. 
Gordon, Sioux City. 
State Secretary, Geo. 8. Garfield. 
11:30 a.m. Business Session. 
2:00 Pp. M. Papers. 

Comparison of Drummond’s “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World” with 
Powell’s “Our Heredity from God,” 
Eleanor E. Gordon, Sioux City. 
Discussion. | 

8:00 p.m. “Dissolution in Evolution,” 
Celia P. Woolley, Chicago, Ill. 
3 Discussion. 
4:00 p.m. Manual Training in the Public 


Rev. 


Schools. Prof. W.S. Mack, Moline. 
5:00 p. M. Business Session. 
7:30 p.m. Sermon, Rev. George Batchelor, 


Boston, Mass. 
Saturday, May 12th. 
Executive Sessions. 


The Spring Meeting of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Independent So- 
cieties will be held at Janesville, May 22-24, 
1888. Rev. George Batchelor will preach the 
Opening Sermon at All Souls church, Tues- 
day evening, May 22. The people of All 
Souls church extend a cordial invitation to 
delegates from other churches and to all 
persons who may be interested in the confer- 
ence. 

T. B. ForsusnH, President. 

J. H. CROOKER, Secretary. 
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Need of a Spring Medicine. 


With a large majority of people some kind 
or a Spring medicine is absolutely necessary 

because when the season begins to change 
and the warmer days come on, the body feels 
the effect of the relaxation and can not keep 
up even the appearance of health which the 
bracing air of winter aided it to maintain? 
he impurities in the blood are so powerful 
that slumbering disease is wakened to action 

and suddenly appears in some part of the 
body. Scrofula, salt rheum, boils, pimples 

or some other blood disease manifests itself. 
or, the blood becoming thin and impover- 
ished, fails to supply the organs with needed 
strength, and a dangerous state of debility 
comes on; “ that tired feeling” is experienced 
in its indescribable prostrating power. 

In this condition thousands of people 
naturally turn to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. By 
its use the blood is purified, enriched and 
vitalized. All impurities are expelled, and 
the vital fluid carries life and health to every 
organ. By the peculiar restoring and toning 
qualities of the medicine the tired feeling is 
overcome and the whole body given strength 
and vigor. The appetite is restored and 
sharpened, the digestive organs are toned 
and the kidneys and liver invigorated. 

Those who have never tried Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla should do so this spring. It is a thor- 
oughly honest and reliable preparation, purely 
vegetable, and contains no injurious ingredient 
whatever. 


Cheap Excursions South. 


To Landbuyers and Homeseekers om April 24 ’ 
Sand 22, and June 5, the Illinois Central R. RB. wil 
sell Excursion tickets to Jackson, Tenn., Jackson 
Miss., Aberdeen, Miss., Hammond, Crowley, Jennin 18, 
Welch and Lake Charles, La., atone limited fare for the 
round trip, tickets good for stop over privileges south 
of Cairo. 

For copy of ‘‘Southern Homeseeker’s Guide’ and 
further particulars address, | | 
F. B. BOWERS, Gen. Northern Pass. Agt., Chicago 


Gold Fields, 


that pan out richly, are not so abundant as in the early 
California days, but those who write to Hallett & Co. 
Portland, Maine, will, by return mail, receive free 
full information about work which they can do, an 
live at home wherever they are located, that will pay 
them from $5 to $25 per day, and upwards. Either 
sex, young or old. Capital not required; you are 
started in business free. ‘Those who start at once are 
absolutely sure of snug little fortunes. 


ONLY TEN DOLLARS 


For a celebrated Raiser Baby Carriage. Special at. 
tention is called to the advertisement of Mr. Charles 
Raiser in another column of this paper, as readers 
may have overlooked the small-sized advertisement 
which has appeared in this paper for some weeks. He 
ships carriages, free of charge, to any point within 
500 miles of Chicago, and he carries such an assort- 
ment, and at such specially attractive prices, as must 
commend him and his goods to every mother whoge 
darling baby needs a nice, new, stylish carriage for an 
exceedingly small sum of money. Mr. Raiser ships 
his carriages on approval, leaving it to the mother to 
decide whether she wants it at the price. 


A BIG OFFER. 


A WASHING MACHINE FREE! 


If you will send us your name and address 
AT ONCE, a can secure a $2.00 Self-Oper- 
ating washing machine. It washes the 
clothing clean WITHOUT THE WASH- 
BOARD OR ANY RUBBING WHATEVER. 
One lady here in Chicago,(Mrs. McDermott, 

38 W. 15th St.,) was so well pleased with 
ine washer that she became an agent and 
sold over 1600 in four months. Any man or 
woman making less than $25.00 per week 
should send for one of these washers a 
give the business a trial. Only 1,000 to be 
hg away. This great offer is made for 
the purpose of introducing them, and 
it to your 


et -—— 


= must agree to recommend 

riends if it gives satisfaction. 

m™ “cast your bread on the water,” &3 
was made last year and nearly 1-4 million 
washers have been sold, so if you want one 
write atonce to The Domestic Co., 418 & 420 


Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Mention paper) 


WriuiaM M. SALTER will make lecture en- 
gagements for the month of June. Address 
516 North avenue, Chicago. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


| Use Dutcher’s Dead Shot for Bed Bugs, a powerful 
exterminator; break up their nests, destroy their eggs, 


clear them ont and sleep in peace. 
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CULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
nomes for more than a quarterof a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. o 


PRICE BAKING POWDER ©CO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO 8ST. LOUIS 


-SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE. 
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The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
éerand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


_SEDCWICK BROS.. RICHMOND. IND. 
THE 


New York, Penn & Ohio 


RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


New York, Lake JURA] Hy & Wester . 


——_FOR-— 
Buffalo, Peg bee: Falls, 
New York, Albany, 
Saratoga, Boston, 
AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 
TO THE EAST, 


| ——WwITH—— 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 

R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 
General M nager. General Pass. Agent. 


WEVvV TOR. 


by Prcx’s Pat. Improvep 
Cusniongp Ear Drums, 


CURE: DEAF 
the Whispers heard distinctly, 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & proofs, FREE. Address 
or call on F, HISCOX, $53 Broadway, o Xe Name this paper. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent-Free. .« 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


‘ 


(eae ALMOST AS PALATABLE 
‘aa SCs«CAS MILK. 
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mS. Remarkable as an 


=i, -LESH PRODUCER. 
ee. Persons gain rapidly 


a 
encale 


while taking it. 
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oN RC OQTTHS EMOLSION 


Is acknowledgcd by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


ALL Drvuaaists. Scott & Bowne, New York. 


CREAT CASAR, 
Or whoever the great Roman was who said it, might 


well have had this book in mind when he exclaimed, 
Multum in Parvo ! : 


ALDEN’S HANDY ATLAS of_the 
World. 168 Colored Maps, Diagrams, Tables, 
ete.. 192 pages, cloth binding, 25e.; post., 4c. 

‘*A perfect gem of its kind.”’—Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. “I think so much intrinsically 
valuable information was never before compressed 

into so small a space.’’°—BENson J. Lossina, LL.D. 

‘*The information is wonderfully condensed .and 


covers a great variety 
T h e E a rth of topies.’*— Journal, 
Indianapolis. ‘It gives better maps than far more 
costly books do.”*--Mirror, Carthage, Tenn. ‘* Like 
everything he publishes, it must be seen to be fully 
appreciated.’’— Review, Dayton, O. ‘“*A pocket 
cyclopedia, and to be desired needs but to be seen.”’ 
--Morning Star, Boston. ‘Information every 


newspaper reader y 
should have: it will For 25 Cts . 
assist him greatly in absorbing the news of the 
world.’’--Inquirer, Philadelphia. ‘‘ A vast amount 
of informationin very convenient form. Statistics 
of every country on the globe are given, and the 
inaps are excellent.’?-—- Pioneer Press, St. Paul. 
‘*A pocket atlas without folding maps seems to be 
an impractical problem — but Mr. Alden has 
solved itin a most practical manner. Itis a minia- 
ture cyclopedia of the world ~—Lutheran Observer, 
Philadelphia. ‘*A most admirable little book, as 
fullof information as ‘an egg is of meat,’ and so 
cheap! I should not be surprised if you should sell 
a million copies.*°—BENJ. TaLBot, Columbus, O. 
‘‘TIt is the most wonderful book for the price you 
have yet published. A geographical cyclopedia for 
25 cents/ You wantit every time you read a news- 
paper .*’—CALVIN GRANGER, East Poultney, Vt. 

Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) 
sent free. NOT sold by book-sellers—-no dis- 
counts. JOHN B. ALDEN Publisher. 
NEW YORK: 393 Pearl St.; b. O. Box 1227 
CHICAGO : 218 Clark Street. 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


ERY. 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Cure of mind wandering. 
Any book learned in one reading. 

Classes of 1U37 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit, 
1500 at Philadelphia, 1113 at Washington, 1216 at 
Boston, large classes of Columbia Law students, at 
Yale, Wellesley, Oberlin, University of Penn., Michi- 

an ‘University, Chautauqua, etc., etc. Endorsed by 
ReonamD ProcTorR, the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, 
JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, Judge GrBson, Dr. Brown, E. H. 
Cook, Principal N. 1. State Normal College, etc. 
Taught by correspondence. Prospectus PosT FREE from 

ROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


cago daily papers. 
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MENTAL GYMNASTICS: 


MEMORY CULTURE. 
By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 


A practical and easy system by which any person, old 
or young, can train himself to memorize anything he 
may chovuse— 


THE CLERGY, Their Sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN, items of Business. 


The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi- 
The commendatory notices which 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood 
the test. 

The author, an old man,claims to have a memory 


more to be trusted by training under this system than 
even while he was young.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


We cordially commend it to all persons of falling 
par ed as the best book obtainable on that subject.— 
nterior. 


Most ingenious; enables any one, who familiarizes 
himself with the system, to carry an immense mass of 
digested information, ready for production on demand, 
By experiment we have tested the author’s mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.—Ad- 
vance, 


The author’s method aids us in getting control at wil! 
of the organs unconsciously employed in acts of what - 
may be called spontaneous recollection. It is ingenious 
and simple.—Chicago 7imes. 


Price, $1.00; Sent by mall Postpaid. 


DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub., 


45 Randolph st., Chicago, Ill. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


* Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, EpirTor, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year, Sample copies, 


five weeks for Io cents. Single copies, § cents. 

THE WomAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in/1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman’s TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman punraas History will be furnished in cloth as 
apremium. For aclub of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. ! 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca’ vassers. 
The Woman’s TRIBUNE and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 
is the amount you can get for a small 
! R Lum if you know just where to send 
for it. Send 20 cents in silver or ~~ 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in THE AGENTS’ REcoRD and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c., in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send THE FaR»- 
ERS’ RECORD, (illustrated) atrial yearfree. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 


six at one dollar. Address 
Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana, 


—— 


A Special Physlology, 
FOR BO "BY MRS, E. R. SHEPHERD. 
Postpaid, 2-O0o.~ 


eleomed b hite Cross Workers. 
Cireutned tree: GENTS Cc Parents rejoice in this 
Best terms to s work for their sons. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 161 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


